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The Homeric Economy 

Walter Donlan 

An 'Embedded' Economy 

Ever since the original publication of M. I. Finley's The World of Odysseus in 1954, scholars have become accustomed to think of the Homeric economy as 
submerged or 'embedded' in non-economic social relations. This concept is fundamental to understanding the Homeric economy. 1 Finley argued that the core feature 
of Homeric economy and society was reciprocity, the symbol of which was the gift. The transfer of valuables from one person or group to another both within and 
outside a community almost always took the form (or the guise) of gift- giving. Thus, even compulsory donations were expressed as freely given gifts. The moral 
foundation of a gift economy is that eveiy act of giving, whether of things or services, incurs a debt which carries a strong obligation to repay. Inherent in this 
construction of give and receive is a powerful ethical bias towards fair- play. 2 

In what follows, I assume that Homeric society — the social background for the dramatic action — reflects Greek society around 800 B.C. Although it is not an 
'historical society' in any sense of the word, we can, in a scientific manner, extract a real society from it. The basic economic situation is especially clear and consistent 
in the texts, and to some extent matches up with the archaeology of the period. 3 

The Basic Economy 

Most of the free population in Homer make their livings as farmers, herders, or craftsmen. Women are completely dependent on men for their existence. Although the 
collapse of the Mycenaean states brought major changes in the way production was organized and distributed, 

1 K. Polanyi is the important figure: see Polanyi (1944); Tandy and Neale (1994). 

2 Finley (1978 [1954]) 66-67, 120-26. See also Raaflaub (this vol.). 

3 See Raaflaub (this vol.); I. Morris (this vol.); Bennet (this vol.). 


